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our eyes. Soon its Church will share in this
advance, and perhaps its defects will be
unduly palliated.

The men who took the lead after the
Revolution shared the spirit of the new and
tolerant age ; in practice they cared for com-
prehension, in principle for benevolence.
The former was once more to be attempted
in vain. Tillotson's scheme, which would
have admitted the Presbyterians and such
Independents (a dwindling number) as were
not Separatists, met too powerful an opposi-
tion among the clergy. Yet for a time
vague hopes remained. Stillingfleet, Bishop
of Worcester, was so far from regarding the
Presbyterians as aliens that he entered into
their internal disputes and did his best as
a peacemaker, while the sympathy of Burnet
and others was unconcealed, as was their
recognition of the validity of Presbyterian
orders.

The other novelty, the stress laid upon the
Divine benevolence, was more important
than this unsuccessful effort. The age was
tired of dogmatic quarrels and revolted
by the stern side of the doctrine of predesti-
nation. It turned for relief to the thought
of the Fatherhood of God, in comparison
with which it cared little for the rest of the